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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 

Wholesome publicity and the support of schools. — With rare exceptions, 
boards of education in cities and towns are no longer able to conduct the schools 
of their communities without annually submitting to the vote of the people 
proposals for extraordinary tax levies. For some years, whenever conditions 
have required any material extension of the school plant, it has been very 
generally necessary to vote a bond issue to secure the funds required. Recently 
a number of cities have had recourse to bond issues to meet the current expenses 
of, their schools. In the experiences of the many communities that have been 
called upon to vote on questions relating to the financial support of schools, 
the numerous difficulties encountered have stimulated the development of 
devices for effective appeal to the public mind and of types of social and 
political organization calculated to insure the actual voting of the convinced 
and interested taxpayer. Much of the technique of managing these school 
campaigns has become more or less standardized, and it is now rather generally 
the custom for the community facing the necessity of such a campaign to seek 
information concerning the procedure of other communities that have been 
successful in them. The latest of the "School Efficiency Monographs" 1 
presents, in addition to a discussion of several important phases of the general 
problem of campaigning for funds for schools, a collection of illustrative 
material and plans employed in successful campaigns in cities of different sizes 
throughout the country. 

Assuming that schools in general are inadequately supported and that 
increased appropriations should be permanently provided for, the authors 
point to the necessity of publicity or "educational" campaigns as the only 
certain means of insuring such support. Even in cases where the necessary 
increase falls within the limit of levy which the board of education or the 
municipal authorities may prescribe, it has been the experience of most cities 
that unless the action of the authorities is supported by continuous and system- 
atic publicity work in behalf of the schools, reactionary forces within the 
community will sooner or later move to restrict the right of the representative 
board to impose the levy or to elect a new board committed to a policy of 
retrenchment. 

'Carter Alexander and W. W. Theisen, Publicity Campaigns for Better School 
Support. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1921. Pp. vii+164. 
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A campaign of this sort, if properly managed, is highly educational for the general 
public on school matters. Since, as a part of our democratic theory, we allow much 
liberty to the community in school affairs, opportunities should be provided at times 
for all to think seriously and clearly on vitally important educational issues. School 
campaigns furnish such opportunities. They also furnish occasions for the fulfilment 
of a fundamental duty of those charged with the responsibility for the training of our 
children, the duty of educating the public in regard to the needs of its schools [p. 7]. 

Such considerations, together with the warning that "in any movement 
for better school support, the proposed costs and the ability of the community 
to pay them, must be treated exhaustively and fairly" (p. 73), cannot be too 
strongly emphasized. At a time when municipalities and schools alike are 
daily extending the range of activities, and when the administrative practices 
of both are constantly being raised to a more expensive plane, it is truly the 
responsibility of the educational authorities to see that the people know their 
schools intimately and that they are prepared to interpret the financial demands 
of the schools in terms of both the service the community may receive and the 
ability of the community to pay. Say the authors, "The public is to be 
informed and not misled" (p. a). 

With a view to aiding those interested in conducting such a campaign in 
support of public schools, the authors discuss at length the problems involved 
in organizing the campaign, selecting the arguments and illustrations to be 
used, and preparing and circulating the material for effective publicity. There 
is then presented a detailed outline of the successive steps involved in a com- 
posite campaign, the list of suggestions being made up from the best procedure 
in some seventy successful campaigns studied. The last chapter includes more 
than fifty pages of illustrative material, such as layouts, committee reports, 
pictorial and graphical presentations relating to school needs and the advantages 
of proposed plans, advertisements, and cost studies. A comprehensive bibliog- 
raphy, the work in part of Dr. T. D. Brooks of Baylor University, is a valuable 
feature of the book. 

The volume is one which should be read with profit by school administrators 

and teachers, as well as by members of boards of education. The discussion 

is well organized and practical throughout, and the frequent use of examples 

makes it clear and concrete. The suggestion of a type of campaign which 

really informs the public is significant in view of the questioned ability of many 

communities to continue their support of elementary and secondary education 

with the resources upon which they may now draw, and should receive the 

thoughtful consideration of those interested in placing the schools on a better 

basis of financial support. 

N. B. Henry 



An experiment in health education. — One of the recent methods of attack 
upon the health problem has been the careful study of malnutrition, accom- 



